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Illustrations by WALTER OHLSON 


OR TWO weeks the amateur 

circus had been the most excit- 
ing topic among the boys in Center- 
ville. It was not going to be any 
small back-yard affair with pins for 
admission. It was to be a regular 
circus with Jessie Greene’s trick 
pony doing stunts, Al Brown’s po- 
lice dog performing all the feats he 
learned to do when he belonged to 
the police department in the city, 
and a large collection of wild and 
tame animals to be exhibited in 
cages. For days the boys had been 
practicing their stunts. 

When Jim Sears persuaded his 
uncle, who kept the filling station 
at Jennings’ Crossing, to lend him 
Toughy, the bear cub he owned, the 
success of the circus seemed assured. 

“I’m going to do a bicycle-riding 
stunt with Toughy,” Jim announced. 
“I guess the audience will stare 
when they see a real bear riding 


around the ring on my handle bars.” 

“If Toughy will ride on your 
handlebars,” Tommy Fields tre- 
minded him. Toughy was so named 
because of his disposition. He was 
known to have a will of his own. 

“He'll ride all right,” Jim in- 
sisted. “I’ve been training him. He 
likes riding.” 

The circus was to be held Satur- 
day afternoon in the Fields’ vacant 
lot, and the boys worked long and 
hard at building benches and rig- 
ging up a large circular inclosure 
walled with rugs and blankets to 
serve as a circus tent. 

“It doesn’t matter if we don’t 
have a roof on our tent,” Al pointed 
out. “It isn’t going to rain.” 

The boys secured permission to 
print their tickets on the school 
mimeograph machine. They sold 
nearly a hundred tickets in town at 
ten cents apiece. The fact that the 
proceeds of the circus would go to 
the hospital for crippled children 
made many grownups willing to 
help. 
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Then Tommy Fields and his best friend, Jim 
Sears, quarreled the day before the big perform- 
ance. It came about because Tommy wanted to 
use Whiskers, his old white goat, as a circus 

rformer. Jim, who was to be ringmaster, 
thought the idea a poor one. 

“Whiskers is no good at tricks,” Jim pro- 
tested. “And there isn’t time to train him now.” 

“It doesn’t matter whether Whiskers knows 
any real tricks or not,” Tommy argued. “He'll 
look fine in the parade. I’m going to fix up a 
little wagon for him to pull, and paint some 
spots on him to make him look like a clown, 
and put a paper hat on his head.” 


Jim gave a long scornful whoop at these~ - 


suggestions. “Whiskers will never stand for all 
that,” he insisted. “If I’m going to be ringmas- 
ter of this circus, I’m not going to have it 
spoiled by any such stuff as that! Whiskers 
would just run away and butt somebody with 
those long horns of his, and upset the whole 
show.” 

“He would not!” Tommy argued heatedly. 

The more the two boys argued the more 
determined each one was to have his own way. 

“I don’t care,” Tommy said finally. “The 
circus is being given on my father’s land, isn’t 
it? I guess I can have my own goat on our own 
land. If I can’t have Whiskers in the circus, you 
can’t use our lot for the show—so there!” 

“Well, if you’re going to have that old goat 
in the show, I’m not going to be ringmaster 
—and I’m not going to bring Toughy to be in 
it either!” Jim shouted. 

Al Brown and Teddy Davis tried to calm 
their quarreling friends but did not succeed 
very well. 

“Look here,” Teddy urged, “we mustn't 
let this fuss spoil our circus. We've sold a lot of 
tickets, and it would be dishonest not to give 
the show and make it just as good as ever we 
can. Besides, we want all the money we can get 
for the crippled children, don’t we? We've got 
to go on with the circus!” 

Jim and Tommy calmed down after a while, 
but each was determined to have his own way, 
and there was quite a bit of muttering the rest 


of the afternoon. Jim’s threat not to let Toughy, 
the bear cub, be in the circus unless Tommy 
kept Whiskers out, made Tommy angry every 
time he thought about it. 

“I’m going to find some way to make Mr. 
Jim Sears wish he hadn’t acted so mean,” Tom- 
my declared to himself as he walked home from 
the final rehearsal of the big show. 

That evening Tommy spent a long time in 
the old barn behind the Fields’ house. He did 
not confide to anybody what he was doing there. 
Whiskers was the only one that knew much 
about it. 


ATURDAY dawned clear and bright with 
the promise of a perfect circus day. The 
boys spent a busy morning 
making final arrangements 


for the big performance. 
There were the pet squirrels 
and chipmunks and guinea 
pigs to be arranged in their 
special places in the menag- 
erie. A young “peccary from 
South America” that looked 


very much like a barnyard 
pig, and a ‘“‘dog-faced ba- 
boon” that looked very much 
like Al Brown’s dog Tige 
had to be settled in special 
lath-and-box cages. Then 


there was the lemonade to 
be made, and the popcorn 
balls donated by Mrs. Davis had to be set out 
for sale. In fact, considering how many things 
had to be done on that Saturday morning, it 
was surprising that the circus was ready to be- 
gin at two-thirty, as announced on the handbills 
and tickets. 

The dozen young performers, with stilts, 
bicycles, trick pony, and bear cub, waited be- 
hind the curtain that concealed the entrance 
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from the barn. They were all greatly excited. 

“I do hope nothing goes wrong!” Vera 
Brown whispered to her cousin, Al. ‘Almost 
every one in town is out there on the benches.” 

“Oh, everything will go off as slick as 
grease,” Al assured her airily. “We've been 
practicing for weeks, haven’t we? Every one 
knows his part—even Toughy.” 

Then the harmonica-drum-and-comb band 
struck up. The performers, human and animal, 
marched around the ring in the opening parade 
while the audience clapped and cheered loudly. 

Teddy Davis’s acrobatic cartwheels, double 
somersaults, and flip-flaps were greeted with 
delight. Al Brown’s fancy stilt walking went 
over well. Jessie’s trick pony shook hands, rolled 


allowed himself to be placed on the handlebars 
of the bicycle, and the star event of the circus 
was about to come off. 

“La—dies and gentlemen! You will now 
be entertained by the world-famous performing 
bear, Toughy, and his daring trainer, Mr. James 
Sears,” Teddy announced to the audience. 

At the same time Tommy Fields was very 
busy in the old box stall at the rear of the barn. 

“Tl just show that stuck-up Jim that he’s 
not running this circus,’ Tommy muttered to 
himself as he pulled a white nightgown, bor- 
rowed from his grandmother’s bureau drawer, 
over his suit and a large paper-bag mask over 
his head. Whiskers, arrayed in a paper hat and 
hitched to a small two-wheeled cart, pawed the 
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over, and lay down at his mistress’s orders. 
Sport, the police dog, did various tricks to the 
delight of all. 

“My, the show is grand!” Vera breathed 
with a contented sigh. “It’s as good as a real 
circus—almost!” 

Meantime the ringmaster was changing from 
his tall paper hat and gilt-handled whip to a 
jockey cap and bicycle. Toughy, the cub bear, 


ground excitedly. 

“Jim says you aren't smart enough to do 
tricks!” Tommy whispered to him indignantly. 
“Tl bet the two of us will be able to break up 
his old bear act anyway!” 

Tommy’s plan, born of his anger with Jim, 
was to enter the ring during Jim’s act and 
cause enough excitement to ruin Jim’s perform- 
ance. 
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“I don’t care if it spoils the whole show,” 
Tommy thought crossly. “I’m not going to let 
Jim get away with his high and mighty air. 
Toughy will scoot for the tall timber when he 
sees us, and Jim will probably lose his balance.” 

He quietly led the goat and cart toward the 
performers’ entrance. Only Vera and Al were 
standing there at the moment. Tommy got into 
the cart and drove Whiskers past them before 
they could do more than open their mouths to 
gasp at the strange figure in long white robe 
and mask, riding in a cart pulled by a goat with 
a paper hat over one eye. 

““What—what was it?” Vera gasped. 

Al shook his head and stared after the unex- 
pected performers as they dashed into the ring 
behind Jim and his bicycle. 

At sight of the strange figures Toughy gave 
a leap. Jim struggled to keep his balance, but 
the fat bear cub’s leap was too much for him. 
The next second the bicycle and its rider were 
sprawling upon the trampled grass in the ring 
and Toughy was waddling away with a fright- 
ened squeal. 


There were shouts of “Go it, Toughy!” 
“You'll get there yet, Jim!” “Run, Whiskers, 
old fellow!” “Hurrah for Tommy!” 

Suddenly, right in the middle of the chase, 
Tommy realized what was happening. His at- 
tempt at revenge had gone wrong. Instead of 
ruining Jim’s act, he was making it the fun- 
niest stunt on the bill. 

For a second Tommy felt like running out 
of the ring. He had not meant for things to 
go like that. He had meant to spoil the bear- 
bicycle act, and here he was actually making 
it better! But he could not go and leave Whisk- 
ers running wild. The goat might turn on the 
audience and hurt somebody. He had wicked 
horns, and though he was usually a mild crea- 
ture, he might do damage in his present state 
of excitement. 


“Hey, Whiskers! Stop! Come here!” Tommy 
yelled, while the boys and girls on the benches 
roared with delight. 

The words apparently reached Whiskers’s 
ears, for he turned suddenly, breaking loose 

from the cart as he did so. For a 


“Hey, Toughy!” Jim yelled, 
scrambling to his feet and pursu- 
ing the bear cub. 

Toughy, confused by the 
crowded benches surrounding 
the ring, continued running in 
a circle instead of breaking for 
liberty beyond the circus 
grounds. Jim raced after him. 

At that moment another 
runaway took place. Whiskers, 
frightened and excited by the 
noise, gave a start that threw 
Tommy from the cart and 
dashed along behind Jim and the bear. Of 
course Tommy brought up the rear trying to 
recover the lost reins. Round the ring—once, 
twice, a third time—the two boys and the two 
animals circled. 

From the audience a roar of merriment went 
up. They laughed and stamped and clapped. 
They nearly rolled off the benches. 


half second he glared at his mas- 
ter with angry eyes. Then he 
lowered his head and charged 
at the strange figure in white. 
Tommy doubled up with a wild 
yell and tumbled to the ground. 
Whiskers cleared him in one 
leap and left the ring at a gallop, 
dashed out through the perform- 
ers’ entrance and into the barn 
out of sight. 

Tommy scrambled to his 
feet. As he did so, he saw Jim 
clutching the bear cub firmly by 
the collar. A shout of applause rocked the tent. 

“Great stuff, Tom! Do it again, Jim!” 
echoed in the two boys’ ears. 

Suddenly Tommy felt foolish. Then he de- 
cided to carry it off as if it had all been meant 
to happen the way it did. He bowed this way 
and that in answer to the audience. Then step- 
ping towards Jim, he bowed (Please turn to page 28) 
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See page 9 for 
a: “What the Story 


Told Last Month” 


PART TWO 


UT MARTA, because her thoughts were 
very busy, did not answer. She was re- 
membering again that Aunt Helen had married 
a very fine gentleman called Sir Frederick Ken- 
dall. She was remembering also that Aunt Helen 
had been presented at court. Mother had ex- 
plained all about it; how Aunt Helen, dressed 
in white satin and wearing a sparkling band in 
her hair, had walked through a beautiful room 
and made a bow before a queen! Did she, 
Marta, dare ask a person that had bowed before 


a queen to dine upon beans and economy pud- 
ding? 


Daddy always said that Mother’s beans and 
brown bread were the best food in the land, 
and Marta knew that the economy pudding, 
when thoroughly chilled, did taste just a little 
like ice cream. But after all it was just economy 
pudding, made mostly with bits of bread and 
a few raisins. The whole dinner, Marta re- 
flected, was good enough for the family, but 
could one offer it to a real lady? One who had 
bowed before a queen? 

Again came Fay’s question, wistful as an 


echo: “When are we going to ask Aunt Helen 
to dinner?” 
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“Perhaps she will go to—the hotel,” ven- 
tured Marta. 

“The hotel! our own Aunt Helen from Lon- 
don!” Dismay darkened Fay’s eyes, but the next 
instant she was smiling. “I know. Aunt Helen 
may have my bed and my pudding too, and I’ll 
sleep with Bootsy. Remember,” added Fay, 
“Mother said that if friends should call, even 
though they were in rags, we should give them 
our best hospitality.” 

“But Aunt Helen is not in rags,” answered 
poor, puzzled Marta. “Besides, we can’t give 
her our best hospitality because we haven’t any 
best today. We have only beans and things.” 

Marta, with a tiny pain of regret, was think- 
ing that if Aunt Helen had come to see them 
in the lovely white house, delicate food would 
have been served on crystal plates. But every- 
thing was plain and drab in House-in-the-Lane. 

Poor troubled Marta! Had she already for- 
gotten the plan to make the little house sweet 
and gay once again? 

There was a light step on the porch. Now 
Aunt Helen was back in the room, the fresh- 
ness of the wind-swept day blowing about her. 
As the afternoon sped by the three talked of 
many things, but all the while the new, strange 
look was still on Marta’s face and the new, 
strange sound was in her voice. 


OOTSY had gone into the kitchen and was 
playing with Mother’s kettles. Very pa- 
tiently he was fitting them one inside another. 
Since Bootsy no longer possessed a nursery, 
playing with the kettles was his favorite game. 
Mother didn’t mind, but what would Aunt 
Helen think of such a racket, wondered Marta. 
Suddenly, without warning, Bootsy walked 
right into the living room, carrying a saucepan! 
Marta spoke to the little boy in a voice that 
was as sharp as a knife. 

At the sound of the strange voice and at 
sight of Marta’s frowning face Bootsy, his lip 
atremble, toddled briskly back to the kitchen. 

Oh, dear! Without knowing the reason 
Marta was growing more and more unhappy 
every moment. It seemed as though an ugly, un- 


friendly spirit had taken possession of the tiny 
house, turning it into a place of puzzled glances 
and troubled hearts. 

Suddenly Bootsy began to cry. What an odd 
little cry it was! Marta ran to him. What she 
found in the little kitchen filled her with fright, 
for Bootsy had pulled a small kettle down over 
his head. Try as she would, Marta could not 
pull it off without hurting him. Panic caught 
at her heart, for part of their darling Bootsy 
had disappeared. Would they ever again see 
his laughing brown eyes? Would—would 
Bootsy grow up and have to go to school wear- 
ing a kettle on his head? 

Marta called in terror to Aunt Helen. 

She came instantly and took Bootsy on her 
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lap. “Bring me some butter, dear,” she said to 
Marta. Then with deft, steady fingers, she 
reached where she could beneath the kettle, 
working the butter a bit at a time against the 
inside. How brave Bootsy was! He cried only 
a little. Darling Bootsy! Would they ever again 
see his elfin smile? 

Patiently Aunt Helen worked. Soon, very 
slowly, she was able to turn the kettle around 
and around. Then a quick jerk and it was off. 
Bootsy, flushed and buttery and teary, but smil- 
ing a bit withal, was restored once again to the 
arms of Marta and Fay. How they all laughed 
with joy and relief! Aunt Helen had given him 
back to them. 

Aunt Helen heated water. Now clad in an 

apron, she was shampooing 


Bootsy’s buttery curls. How 
~_ wonderful, in all ways she 
was, this Aunt Helen who had 
bowed before a queen! 

Marta was beginning to see 
her way out of the problem 
that had twisted her thoughts 
ye into such a tangle. Suddenly 
~ she realized that only Fay, so 

oA 9). eager to offer.her bed as well 
We as her pudding, had really un- 
derstood about hospitality. 
Marta recalled that Aunt Helen 
WIN) had come halfway across the 

VANE world to the 
tiny town of 


purpose to see 


them, to see 

House - in - the - 

Lane. She had brought them 
beautiful gifts. Most important 
of all, she had rescued Bootsy. 
Yet because of a proud thought 
Marta had not yet had the cour- 
age to invite Aunt Helen to 
dinner. Just to think of this 
now was almost more than 
Marta could bear without tears. 
Aunt Helen, seeing Marta’s 


WHAT THE Story ToLp Last MONTH 


One morning Mother explained that she would be gone 
all day. Marta and Fay were to take care of Baby Bootsy 
and to set out the dinner that Mother had prepared for 
them in the oven. 

“Remember our rule, dears. If by chance friends should 
call, even though they may be in rags, you must offer 
them our very best hospitality.” With these parting words 
Mother left the little brown House-in-the-Lane and hur- 
ried down the long walk past the handsome white house 
that she and Daddy had once owned. It had been difficult 
for Marta and Fay to understand just why they must all 
move from their lovely large home into the shabby little 
brown house at the back of the lot. Daddy had explained 
something about his sudden loss of money and had de- 
clared that they must make a real home of the little brown 
House-in-the-Lane. 

Hospitality in the large white house would have been 
easy, Marta thought, but they had no best to offer in the 
little brown cottage. 

Shortly after Mother had gone, a lovely lady knocks 
at House-in-the-Lane. “I am your Aunt Helen from far 
away,” she announces. Their own Aunt Helen who had 
married a famous English gentleman! Aunt Helen is a 


person of importance! She has brought the children lovely 


gifts from London town. Suddenly she remembers the 
waiting taxi and goes out to speak to the driver. 

Fay asks, ‘“When are we going to invite her to din- 
ner?”’ But Marta is troubled. Is the hospitality of House- 
in-the-Lane good enough for Aunt Helen? Should she ask 
Aunt Helen to partake of their simple meal? 


unhappy little face, exclaimed, “My dear, you 
are troubled about something. Won't you tell 
me what it is? Perhaps I can help.” 

With her cheek pressed against Aunt 
Helen’s silken shoulder, Marta told about the 
plain little dinner that was to be served that 
night. Bravely she confessed that she had been 
ashamed to offer it to a lady of high degree. 

So deliciously merry and comforting was 
Aunt Helen’s laugh on hearing the story that 
even Marta’s drooping lips tilted into a tiny 
smile. “Why, I haven’t eaten beans and brown 
bread for years!” declared Aunt Helen. “And 
only think! I have never even tasted economy 
pudding!” 

While rain fell mistily against the windows, 
Aunt Helen explained things about hospitality 
that Marta had never thought of before. Strang- 
est of all, she said: ‘My darling, true hospital- 
ity has nothing whatever to do with the sort of 
food we may have in our cupboard nor with 
the kind of house in which we may live. Real 
hospitality springs from (Please turn to page 12) 
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are trained to notice apparently 
unimportant details and then to put them to- 
gether to solve the case they are working on. Our 
stamp collections offer us a good opportunity to 
play detective, for we can find many clues on our 
stamps. 

Pick out some country—just any one will do. 
When you have selected a country, turn to its 
page in your stamp album. Look closely at the 
stamps you have collected and at those pictured in 
your album. It is by observing these tiny pieces of 
paper, their pictures, and what is printed on them 
that you are to get your clues. Your problem is to 
find out as much as you can about the country and 
its people by merely studying its stamps. 

If you are a good detective, you will learn what 
language is spoken in the country, the name of its 
money, what kind of scenery and climate it has, what 
the people look like, how they live, what crops they 
raise, and what they manufacture. Many times we 
can find a “map” stamp which shows the outline of 
the country, its size, and its location. 

Sometimes ‘“‘animal” adhesives tell us whether 


the country is a tropical jungle, a dry treeless desert, . 


or a land of grassy plains. For instance, we know 
that tigers like the jungle, and when tigers are pic- 
tured on stamps from the Straits Settlements, we 
know that at least part of that territory is jungle. 


OUR 


COLLECTORS 


By CHARLES R. STROTZ, Jr. 


The buildings that are pictured on stamps often 
tell us how the people live. Given on our page this 
month are stamps from three widely separated points 
of the globe, but the building pictured on each 
stamp tells us much about the people of the nation 
that issued it. The huts and the natives squatting be- 
fore them give us a good picture of life in the 
Belgian Congo. 

In contrast to these crude huts are the modern 
buildings on the other two stamps. They show that 
the people in those countries live in modern buildings 
much as we do. By picturing their post-office build- 
ing, the Costa Ricans hoped to prove to the world 
that their little country had as good buildings as 
any. In the same way Norway was so proud of her 
new radium hospital that she had to tell the world 
about it on a stamp. The words cinco centimos and 
20 ére should give a clue to the name of certain 
coins in Costa Rica and Norway. 

With sharp eyes you are sure to find many clues 
hidden away on those stamps of yours. Piece them 
together, and list on paper all the facts you can 
learn about the country you chose. Then in order 
to see how many of the facts you had right, check 
your list by means of a geography or atlas. The 
amount of information you can get about a country 
will prove just how good a philatelic detective you 
are. 
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Daydreams 


Betty Howarp (12 years) 
Hominy, Okla. 


There stands by the seashore upon 
the sand 

A beautiful castle so strong, so 
grand; 

The waves one by one over it go 

And still does it stand, just so. 


This wonderful castle of coral is 
made, 

With lights of rubies and windows 
of jade, 

Its floors are of diamonds and 
pearls too; 

And it stands there waiting for 
me and for you. 


Of course there’s no castle upon 
the sand— 

It’s only a mound made by my 
hand! 

And when the next wave that 
comes from the sea 

Over it goes, no more it will be. 


But, oh, it’s fun just to sit and to 
dream! 

To imagine things that real to me 
seem 

But that really are unknown, you 
see, 

That never shall really be. 


Before the Fireplace 


BARBARA ADAMS WALTNER 
(6 years) 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


The fire is a golden river 
Flowing through a dark forest. 


Spring 


Mary E. DENNEY (10 years) 


Speedwell, Ky. 


Oh, the spring! 

‘Tis a wonderful thing! 
Flowers with bright faces 
Adorn unknown places. 
The wee tender grasses 


Soon form great green masses, 


Which the cows gobble up 
To make milk for my cup. 
The trees are all green 

In a brand-new bright sheen. 
The birds, they are singing! 
Our hearts, they are ringing! 
Oh, the spring! 

‘Tis a wonderful thing! 


Only to God Belong 


NOELLE SLONEKER (8 years) 
Medford, Oreg. 


Myriads of little birds 

Only to God belong. 
Perhaps that’s why they have 
Such a happy song. 


My Pony 


JOHN PETRIDEs (8 years) 
Flint, Mich. 


If I had a pony, 

Do you know what I'd do? 
I'd ride him all day 

And in the night too. 

Then when I put him 

In the barn to sleep, 

I'd feed him hay 

And an apple sweet. 


The Circus Day Parade 


Mary HELEN SaGE (1014) 
Bruce, Miss. 


Zing! a crash of the cymbals, 
Brum! a beat of the drum, 
And the paraders come a-marching 
With a zum, bum, bum. 

The children are all a-shouting, 
With gay balloons in the air. 
Oh! who couldn’t be happy 

On a circus day so fair! 


A Butterfly 
FAYE WILKINSON (6 years) Page 
Cherryvale, Kans. Eleven 


Butterfly, butterfly, 
Flying so high, 

You look like a flower 
Up in the sky. 


The Unseen Giant 


ANN DILLEY (8 years) 
Athens, Ohio 


The mysterious giant of power 
Floats through wires unseen, 
Turns motors and lights lamps— 
I wonder what it could mean. 


The mysterious giant of power 

Does so many things, 

Turns water wheels and drives 
ships— 

It seems that he has wings. 


He turns the wheels of industry 
And makes the trains go; 

It seems he does some wizardry 
And gives us radio. 
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Parakeets 


JOHN McCLUurRE (9 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


Parakeets green and blue, 
Black, white, and yellow too, 
Chattering all the day long, 
Cheering all with their love song. 


The Painted Pig 


(written about a little Mexican 


pig bank) 


MuRIEL RAE BOOTH (10 years) 
Glendale, Calif. 


Little piggy, are you thankful 
For the pennies that you get? 
For the pretty painted flowers 
And your eyes as black as jet? 
The many things you have to do? 
The little curly tail they've made 
for you? 
The little puggy nose through 
which you smell? 
Little piggy, I think you’re thank- 
ul, 
Only you're too shy to tell! 


Sailing 
GERTRUDE SMALLS (8 years) 
Des Moines, Iowa 


There goes my ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea; 

But it will come back very soon 
Because it’s without me. 


A Friendly Easter Egg 


(A STORY ABOUT THE APRIL COVER) 


MARTHA HARTMAN SHOUP 
(10 years) 
McKeesport, Pa. 


June Holly was not happy. She 
had just moved next door to a 
little girl named Mary Hardy. 
Mary, it seemed, just would not 
be friends. She would smile, but 
then she always turned her curly 


head back to her playmates. 

Mary’s mother said, “Mary, why 
don’t you want to play with little 
June Holly? She doesn’t have any 
playmates.” 

“But, Mother,’ Mary would 
say, ‘‘she hasn’t spoken to me yet 
and, Mother, she’s awfully shy.” 

“Yes, Mary, I know, but didn’t 
you have a hard time making 
friends with the girls on the 
street? If it hadn’t been for Jane 
Folster, you would have been very 
lonely. Don’t you remember how 
lonely you were?” 

Mary put her finger to her head 
and then said, “I know what I'll 
do, Mother. I'll paint a few Easter 
eggs, and put them in a basket and 
take them over to June’s house 
tomorrow morning.” 

“Fine,” said Mother, start 
boiling them now.” 

Mary had a happy time paint- 
ing the eggs. She painted a face 
on one and said, “I think this one 
is sweet.” 

On Easter morning she put a 
little verse in the basket saying: 
“This is an Easter egg for you, 
Let us please be friends so true. 
I think that you will like it fine, 
To have nice friends at Easter 

time.” 

That same day Mary’s mother 
heard Mary and June singing the 
little song Mary had made up. 

“Mother, oh, Mother! June in- 
vited me to supper tonight. Isn’t 
that fine?” Mary said happily. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: What fun it is to read 
all the poems and stories sent in for 
the guild pages! We wish we could 
publish every one, but of course we 
cannot, so we select the very best 
to share with you on these pages. If 
your story or poem isn’t here, try again. 
Mail your very best work early. Please 
do not send us poems or stories that 
you have heard or copied. We can use 
only your own original work. Unused 
material cannot be returned. 

Does the picture on the cover of this 
month’s WEE WISDOM suggest a story 
to you? Write your story and mail it 
to us at once. The first good story that 
we receive will be published. Address 
all letters to WEE WISDOM, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HOUSE IN 
THE LANE 


(Continued from page 9) 


the feelings that live in our heart. 
For this reason bread and milk 
alone, when gladly and lovingly 
offered, are fit for a queen.” 

Aunt Helen’s words set Marta’s 
thoughts to work. Could it be true 
that real hospitality had nothing 
to do with the kind of food in 
one’s cupboard or the kind of 
house in which one lived? Why, 
Aunt Helen, who had come so 
eagerly and smilingly into their 
little house, had not even seemed 
to notice its dinginess or its bare- 
ness. Perhaps all that she had 
really cared about was being made 
welcome. 

To Marta it now seemed very 
easy to understand. The troubled 


spirit that had threatened the lit- 


tle home now slipped out into the 
rain. In its place came content. 

While Marta prepared the fruit 
for the salad and filled tall goblets 
with milk, Fay set the table and 
served the economy pudding, giv- 
ing most of her share to Aunt 
Helen. 

Then Daddy was opening the 
door. He held out both hands in 
instant, glad welcome to Aunt 
Helen, saying, “The children’s 
mother will be here to greet you 
in less than an hour. How happy 
she will be!” 

Promptly they sat down to din- 
ner. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Aunt Helen, 
glancing about at the hearty meal, 
“this is like a fairy’s trencher of 
plenty.” 

“At least it is enough,” said 
Daddy; “and we are told that 
‘enough is as good as a feast.’” 

“T should say it is much better,” 
added Aunt Helen, “when happy 
and grateful hearts sit at the 
table.” 
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school's 
Out 


By Theodosia Smith 


CHOOL’S out— 
And all through the sum- 
mer day 
| haven’t a thing to do but 
play! 
The grass is soft 
Where each tree’s deep 
shade 
Makes a cool, green tent— 
And | can wade 
In the smiling brook 
Where the pebbles white 
Sparkle like snow 
In the morning light. 
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School’s out— 
And | haven't a thing to do! 4 

But I'll like it better 

When school’s begun— 


Won't you? 
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ELISHA 


THE STORY OF 


Illustrated by HERBERT RUDEEN 
re. N A HILL overlooking the fertile 

i fields of the Kishon River valley 
te was the little village of Shunem, where 
Elisha, a holy man, liked to rest after his 
long journeys into the country. Traveling 
in those days was not so easy as it is to- 
day, and when Elisha went from one 
place to another telling the people about 
God, he walked sometimes many miles. 
And often the roads were dusty and the 
days hot. 

The people of Shunem were Elisha’s 
friends, for God had given him many 
signs to show them so that they might 
know he was a holy man, and they were 
glad to have him stay among them. He 
saw the men go out to work in their 
fields in the morning and he watched 
their return in the evening. Then in the 
cool of twilight and later under the 
light of the stars, they sat in groups and 
listened while Elisha told them of God’s 
promises and of the good that would 
come to those who believed in the Lord 
God of Israel. 

A rich woman, whose husband owned 
many fields, asked Elisha to stop and eat 
with them. Wanting to show her devo- 
tion to his teachings, she then asked him 
to come often and, whenever he was in 
Shunem, to spend the night in their 
home. Elisha and his servant did stop 
many times in this woman’s home. Their 
friendship grew and was strong. 

One day this woman said to her hus- 
band, “ “This is a holy man of God that 
passeth by us continually. Let us make, 
I pray thee, a little chamber . . . and let 
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AT SHUNEM 


A WOMAN'S FAITH 


By BULA HAHN 


us set for him there a bed, and a table, and a seat, and a candle- 
stick.’ Then when he comes to Shunem he will know that there 
is a place ready for him.” 

The woman’s husband agreed that her plan was good, and 
he gave her permission to have the room built as she wished. 
So the room was made ready. 

After many days Elisha and his servant returned to Shunem 
from the place where Elisha had been teaching. He was shown 
the room that had been made ready for him and he went in 
and rested. His heart was so warmed by the kindness of this 
woman who had so carefully arranged things for his comfort 

3 that he wanted to do something in return. He sent his servant 
y to call the woman. When she stood before him, he said unto 
t her, “You have been so good and thoughtful of me. Now, what 
e 
e 


June 
can I do for you? Would you have me ask a favor of the king bess 
for you, or of the captain of the host of Israel?” 

iC The woman answered, ‘‘There is nothing that I would have 
d you ask of them. I live among my own people. It is enough.” 
le Remembering then that the woman had no child, Elisha 
1€ asked her, ‘““Wouldest thou be thankful if the Lord God of Israel 
id gave thee a son?” 
's The woman had need of no words. The happiness that shone 
ld in her face was answer enough. “Do not deceive me, thou man 
td of God.” 

“It will be so,” the prophet told her. “When the warm days 
ed come round next year, you will have a son in your arms.” 
eat 
vO- N DUE time Elisha’s words came true, and the Shunammite 
im woman was blessed with a baby son. The baby grew to be a 
in fine, strong child, and his parents were proud of him. They were 
eit a happy family, and with much joy they looked forward to 
top Elisha’s visits. The boy was very fond of the prophet that came 
reir to his father’s house, and often in the heat of the day he would 

carry cool water to the guest in the little room. 

qUs- He liked to ask questions as he sat with Elisha waiting for 
that the men to return from their work in the fields. Other boys and 
ake, girls also came to listen to the interesting things that the prophet 
1 let had to tell, for children of those long-ago (Please turn to page 32) 
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/GOOD WORD 


OORAY!”’ ‘shouted Happy. “‘School’s out!” 
L “Hooray!” yelled Chuck. “Now for some real sport! Let’s 
go down to the creek.” 

“Say, look,” Chuck cried as they neared the creek. “What are those 
fellows doing wading down there by our dam?” 

“They're sailing boats,” shouted Happy excitedly. ‘Hurry, let’s go 
join them!” 

“Not on your life,” said Chuck. “They don’t have any right to sail 
boats in our private pool. We worked like beavers building that dam, 
and if they stumble over it they'll break a hole in it sure. I move we 
chase ’em away.” 

“Why, Chuck, there’s room enough for us all, and besides they 
won't hurt the dam,” reproved Don. 

“Maybe, but that doesn’t give them the right to—— Well, anyway 
they might have asked us first,” he mumbled. 

Suddenly right behind them sounded the gayest laugh in all the 
world. 

“What's so funny?” asked Chuck grumpily, as he turned to the 
Cheerfulness Elf. 

“Why, the idea that one person has more right to wade in the creek 
than any one else!” answered the Cheerfulness Elf merrily. “Chuck, I’m 
surprised at you, and you one of our very best Boosters too.” 

Chuck looked up startled. 

“I guess I did sound kind of selfish, didn’t I? But, well, you see 
we've always played there, and—and we built the dam and all . 
“You'll hear it said both here and there, 

We only keep the things we share,” 
chanted the Cheerfulness Elf with a grin. 

Chuck laughed. “You're right everytime, Cheerfulness Elf. I guess | 
never thought of it in just that way before. Come on, boys, let’s go down 
there and show those fellows how a boat should be sailed!” 

© 


Boosters who wish prayers for help with their problems may write 
the secretary and she will see that their requests are called to the atten- 
tion of Silent Unity, the prayer group here at Unity School of Christian- 
ity. It is our desire to help every Booster who has a problem. 

If you wish to become a member of the booster club and join the 
jolly Booster band in their treasure hunt for happiness, just write to the 
secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and she will send you an 
application blank. 


Helen is grateful for the Boost- 
er pledge, because she knows that 
good thoughts and good words 
are the means by which the treas- 
ure of happiness is found. 

Dear Secretary: 1 thank you for 
your cheery letter and for the pledge 
that was on the back of my member- 
ship card. Last month I kept the 
pledge very well, but I do hope I can 
keep it even better this month. I think 
the pledge is a nice thing to have, 
for when I start talking back to some 
one I think of the pledge and what 
it says about using good words. Then 
the | goons that I am talking to says 
good words back to me. This makes 
me happy for I like to help others 
speak good words and be happy. I am 
very thankful for the pledge, and I 
hope that all the other members are 
as thankful as I am.—Helen Washing- 


ton. 


Bobby tells us how The Prayer 
of Faith has helped his family. 
The Prayer is sure to help any one 
who prays it with faith and love 


in his heart. 

Dear Secretary: Mother has been 
sick. She said The Prayer of Faith and 
got well. My daddy is a car salesman, 
and wasn’t selling many cars—but 
when he said The Prayer of Faith 
he sold two.—Bobby King. 


Lorrine is finding true happiness 
through faith in God. Her letter 
tells how she uses the prayer to 
help her in her schoolwork and 
outside of school as well. 

Dear Secretary: It has been a long 
time since I last wrote you, but I have 
been busy with my schoolwork and 
all such things connected with school. 
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Even though I am very busy I take 
time every day to study my Bible. 
When I do that I feel gay and happy 
for the rest of the day. The Prayer of 
Faith certainly is a powerful “ 
The other day I could hardly do any 
of my history examination questions. 
I laid my head down on my desk 
and said The Prayer of Faith. Immedi- 
ately I could answer nearly every ques- 
tion. Often I say things that 
I afterwards regret and if I don’t feel 
like asking the person I said them to 
to forgive me, I say The Prayer of 
Faith and ask God to forgive me. If 
I am really sorry He always forgives 
me. It is wonderful to be a Christian 
and have true happiness, isn’t it? 
—Lorrine Shockley. 


We rejoice with Wanda in the 
prospect of a happy vacation spent 
riding her pony and enjoying WEE 
WispoM. We know that the be- 
ginning of next school term will 
find her refreshed, and eager for 
new work and new friends. After 
all that’s what vacations are for. 

Dear Secretary: 1 must owe you 
two or three letters by now, and I shall 
try to answer them. It is beginning 
to be spring now and 
much as I love school I 


words. 

Every week we see which one uses 
the fewest bad words, slang, and so 
on, and the one who uses the most 
has to write one hundred times, “I 
will not use bad words, for I recog- 
nize the divine purpose in me.” I 
lost the first time, but I am determined 
I shan’t be the loser a second time. 
I am trying to learn some things to 
say in the mornings to help me 
throughout the day. 

I wish all my Booster friends health 
and happiness during the coming 
month.—Ardith Dale Lever. 

A Booster pin in the likeness of 
the three monkeys, Hear-No-Evil, 
See-No-Evil, and Speak-No-Evil 
may be purchased for twenty-five 
cents, Or you may win one free in 
the following way: Write one 
letter each month over a period 
of four months to the secretary 
telling her how you are progress- 
ing in keeping the pledge, and 
also send a year’s subscription for 
WEE WIspoM to a friend. 


The long-awaited vacation days 
have come at last! Let us fill them 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND 
WITH OTHER READERS 

Tresa Mae Bettis (11 years), Wald- 
ron, Kans.; Aileen Gollinger, 110 
Sherbourne St., Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada; Jeanette Lovitt (13), 4616 Doug- 
las Ave., Des Moines, Iowa; Phyllis 
Parker, 9 Ritchie PlI., White Plains, 
N. Y.; Margaret Elizabeth Brown 
(12), 24 Earle St., Stratford, Ont., 
Canada; Shirley Marie Holden (11), 
Pecatonica, Ill:; Nadine Parker (11), 
Box 135, Benjamin, Tex.; Leola New- 
ton (11), Colome, S. Dak.; Mary 
Louise Felker (12), 413 Hazel St., 
Tamaqua, Pa.; Muriél Yedlin, 4870 
Page Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Nita Mill- 
er, % P. R. Miller, B. N. S., Port 
Maria, Jamaica, B. W. I.; Bethel 
Schaefer, Stillwater, Minn.; Elizabeth 
Burney, 642 N. Sth St., Newark, N. 
J.; Edith (11), Dorothy (14), and 
Percy Buchanan (9), 1009 15th St., 
Anacortes, Wash.; Mary Louise Can- 
sey (10), Boaz, Ala.; Ann Tolle 
(11), Faywood, Versailles, Ky.; Laur- 
ine Thompson, 6024 1st N. W., Seat- 
tle, Wash.; Eugene Cooper (12), 
Route 2, Stanberry, Mo.; Lucille 
Clucas (11), Kirkland, Ill.; Joyce 
Young (10), 1251 32nd Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Barbara Stewart 
(12), 707 W. Nevada, Urbana, III.; 
Wildora Swain (10), 
4715 Grand, Kansas 


can’t help being anxious 
for the last day. I have 
a Shetland pony out in 
Daddy’s pasture, and 
his vacation will soon 
be over for I am going 
to ride him lots this 
summer. I love him 
though, and will al- 
ways be kind to him. I 
have almost enough 
money saved to sub- 
scribe for WEE WIs- 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS 


\\ A LITTLE work, a little play, 
A little smile and song, 
Will lift the load and smooth 


the road 


That others walk along.” 


City, Mo.; Ruth Murtha 
(15), 336 Hasbrouck 
Ave., Kingston, N. Y.; 

Michael Francis Ansah, 
P. O. Box 12, Akim, 
Oda, Gold Coast, W. 
Africa; Donna Boyd 
(814), 70 Porter St., 
Manchester, Conn.; 
Jack Sturtevant (12), 
Route 2, Newaygo, 
Mich.; Lila C. Ald- 
rich, 419 S. Lake St., 


DOM again. I will en- 
joy reading it during 
the summer months.—Wanda Boul- 


den. 


Ardith Dale and her friend are 
playing an interesting game, one 
that will bring them rich returns 
in happiness. We like the state- 
ment they have been using. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am progressing 
very nicely in my Booster activities, 
and the plan I mentioned in my last 
letter is working. A girl friend and 
I are working on it together. We are 
trying to be good and use only good 


to overflowing with joy and good 
times. One way of doing this is 
to live up to our Booster pledge 
of loving thoughts, kind words, 
and helpful acts. Perhaps memo- 
rizing the Cheerfulness Elf’s little 
poem on this page will help you 
to remember the pledge. A joyous 
vacation to you all! 


Waae 


Secretary. 


Boyne City, Mich.; 

Sue Basford (13), Box 
166, Buckeye Lake, Ohio; Max Holt, 
Foxford, Sask., Canada; Norma Teb- 
betts, Route 1, Marshfield, Vt.; 
Madelyn Porter (14), Route 3, Box 
24, Skowhegan, Maine; Eliza Ann 
Hamm (11), 529 N. State St., Dover, 
Del.; Ellen Nelson (10), 915 S. 
Court St., Visalia, Calif.; Eleanor 
Jane Zimmerman, Box 442, Dixon, 
Calif.; Barbara Hess, Gilboa, N. Y.; 
Frances Auerbach (10), Garrison, N. 
Dak.; Laura Cameron, Route 2, Ger- 
aldine, Mont.; Ruth Brown (14), 
Route 4, Muskegon, Mich.; Mary Lou 
Kinsley (9), Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
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Last night I joined a band of” little people 


Until we tired of” teasing common earth folk, 
And off to diskant stars we took our flight. 
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We pulled the fiery tails of” dashing comets, Q 
And tweaked the whiskers of’ the Little Bear. 8, 
Then dipped a drink from the broad Milky pathway 

By taking down the Dipper hanging there. 


| We hurled taunts at dignified Orion, | 
Who roared and shook his club, then laughed aloud 


~ To see the horde of valiant little fairies 
All hiding from his wrath behind a cloud. 
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Ando she hid her face from all the heavens, 
ang | Siegle But left a tiny slit so she could see. 
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oie Or We rode upon. the back of tierce old North Wind 
“= And urged him on to blow the star lamps out; 

But when he found they only smiled and twinkled, 
Pi He rushed back to the pdle to puff and pout. 


The seven Pleiades are lovely maidens 


Who burnish all the stars and keep them bright 
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Fresh gathered from the lily cups at night. \ 
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OHN was sitting out on the front steps 
one morning watching a bumblebee bum- 
bling around the hollyhocks. The bumblebee was 
so big that he could not climb into the holly- 


hocks without tumbling right out again. John 


began to wonder if the bumblebee would ever 
be able to get any honey at that rate. You see, 
it was quite late in the morning and John 
thought that perhaps the bee had not had his 
breakfast yet. He was just 
going to suggest that the 
bee try the gladioli be- 
cause he would not fall 
out of them so easily, 
when Mother called. 

“John,” she said, “have 
you put away your toys 
yet?” 

“No-o-0,” John an- 
swered in a tired sort of 
voice. 

“Then run along and 
get it done quickly,” 
Mother said, coming to 
the front door. “I want to 
sweep and dust your room 
in just a little while.” 

John’s eyes were still 
on the bumblebee. 

“Do I have to, Moth- 
er?” he asked. 

“Yes, of course,” said Mother; “unless you 
can find a tiptoe fairy to do it for you.” 

“A what?” asked John. 

“A tiptoe fairy,” Mother replied, “one of 
those nice, cheerful little fairies that go around 
doing things for people when nobody’s look- 
ing. They move so quietly and quickly that they 
are seldom seen.” 


‘Mother, did you ever see one?” he asked. 

“Why, yes,” Mother said seriously. “I 
thought I saw one about the front yard a few 
minutes ago.” 

John looked puzzled. 

“Wasn't that a bumblebee you saw?” he 
asked. 

“No,” said Mother, “I’m almost sure it was 
a tiptoe fairy. At least I know it wasn’t a bum- 


blebee.’’ Mother 
went back to her 
work. 

John kept very 
quiet and looked 
around carefully. 
The bee was still there, falling out of the holly- 
hocks and buzzing busily, but John could see 
nothing that looked like a fairy of any kind. He 
was just going to ask the bumblebee about it 
when the bee suddenly grew tired of his strug- 
gle with the hollyhocks and buzzed away over 
the garden fence and out through the orchard 
trees. 
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John hurried after him, but the gate stuck a 
little. By the time he had it open and had 


stepped through into the orchard the bee was - 


nowhere to be seen. But a robin was hopping 
about in a tree, and John decided to ask the 
bird to help him. 

“Robin,” he began, “where can I find a tip- 
toe fairy?” 
The bird stopped hop- 


ping suddenly, cocked his head to one side and 
gave John a strange look. Then he chirped out, 
“Queer! Queer!” and flew away. 

John was puzzled but not discouraged, and 
he walked slowly through the orchard, looking 
about him carefully and listening all the time. 
He meant to find a tiptoe fairy if he could. 

Presently he heard a rustling behind the 
currant bushes. He tiptoed up carefully and 
peeked around just in time to see a little gray 
rabbit take a bite of some juicy grass that grew 
there. John asked very softly: 

“Rabbit, have you seen a tiptoe fairy any- 
where around here?” 


The rabbit stopped nibbling suddenly and 
gave John a strange look, just as the robin had 
done. Then he shook his head from side to side 
three times and hopped away through the cur- 
rant bushes and so out of sight. 

“He thinks my question is queer too,” said 
John to himself and sat down to wonder 

about it. 


RESENTLY a big toad came 

hopping out of the grass and 
stared up at John, «blinking his 
funny round eyes. 

“Toad,” said John, “are you 
going to run away too?” 

“No-o-oh! No-o-oh!” said the 
toad in his hoarse voice, at least 
that is what it sounded like to 
John. The toad sat perfectly still 
and blinked his eyes some more. 

John decided to be very care- 
ful with his next question. “Do 
you know any fairies?” he asked 
at last. 

The toad answered at once. 
“Lots, lots!” he croaked, and went on 
blinking. 

“But—tiptoe fairies?” asked John quickly. 
“Do you know any of that kind?” 

“Of course,” the toad replied hoarsely. 

“Tell me where can I find one?” John in- 
quired excitedly. 

The toad gave him a strange puzzled look, 
and John was sure for a minute that he was go- 
ing away without answering, just as the bird 
and the rabbit had done. But instead he croaked 
out: 

‘‘Look-in-the-brook, look-in-the-brook, look- 
in-the-brook.” 

Once the toad started croaking he did not 
seem to want to stop, but just went right on 
as he hopped off through the grass, making his 
hops and his words fit together. He started each 
hop on “look” and ended it on “brook,” in a 
most precise sort of way. Soon he had disap- 
peared, and the sound of his croak faded into 
the rustling of the grass, the gurgling of the 
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brook, and the chattering of a blue jay in an 
apple tree close by. 

“Well!” said John to himself, ‘that’s a 
strange answer, but anyway it is an answer.”” He 
sat there thinking about it for a moment. 


INALLY he decided to go look in the 

brook and see what he could find out. He 
walked quietly along the bank, peering down 
carefully. He could see the smooth pebbles in 
the bottom and the clean white sand and a few 
minnows darting here and there. That was all. 

John was disappointed. It was getting later 
every minute, and there were still those toys to 
be put away. He must find a 
tiptoe fairy quickly. The 
blue jay was up in a pear 
tree now, scalding away 
louder than ever. John 
looked up at him. 

“Blue jay,” he said, “stop 
scolding a minute. I want to 
ask you a question.” 

“What's that! What's 
that! What’s that!” shrilled 
the blue jay. He flew down 
to a very low branch just 


above John’s head and 
peered at him sharply. 
John knew that blue jays 


are always very busy folk, 
and he did not want to take 
up this one’s time. Besides 
John was in a bit of a hurry 
himself by now, so he spoke 
promptly: 

“Will you please tell me 
where I can find a tiptoe 
fairy?” 

The jay gave him another 
sharp look and then sput- 
tered: 

“Take-a-look-in-the-brook! Take-a-look-in- 
the-brook!” and flew away, scolding as he went. 

“Well,” sighed John, “I will look just once 
more.” 

He spied a shady pool just where a thick 


John was 


disappointed 


willow grew, and lay down on his stomach and 
looked carefully over the grassy bank down into 
the cool, still water. 

He could not see a minnow or a pebble or 
the sand on the bottom, but he did see two, wide 
blue eyes sparkling up at him from a round 
boyish face. 

John was so startled that his mouth opened 
wide. The mouth on the face in the brook 
opened too. John closed his promptly. The other 
mouth closed just as promptly. Then John 
smiled shyly. The other face smiled back. 

“Well!” said John. 

“Well!” the mouth in the brook framed 
the same word. 

“Are you a tiptoe fairy?” 
asked John. The face in the 
brook asked exactly the same 
thing. 

Then John began to 
laugh, and the boy in the 
brook laughed just as hard 
as he did. 

The blue jay had come 
back and from a willow 
branch began to call, ‘See 
it! See it! See it!” with all 
his might. 

John sat up straight and 
chuckled to himself. 

“They all think I’m a tip- 
toe fairy,” he said softly. 
“No wonder the robin and 
the rabbit and the toad 
thought my question queer.” 
And he chuckled again. 

Suddenly he jumped up 
and hurried back through 
the orchard and through the 
gate and into the front yard. 

The bumblebee was back 
again, tumbling in and out of the hollyhocks, 
and John could still hear Mother working 
away in the kitchen. He slipped very quietly in 
at the front door and into his room. Closing 
the door softly after him, he went to work. 

He moved quickly and (Please turn to page 28) 
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QUILT FOR 


D OES your doll have a quilt 
to spread out on the grass 
when she takes her sun baths this 
summer ? If not, let’s piece one for 
her. The quilt pictured is very 
simple. 

Cut out twenty-four squares of 
material. Twelve squares should 
be cut from solid-colored material 
and twelve from a print design. 
The size of the squares will de- 
pend on the size you want your 
quilt to be. If your pieces are 214 
inches square and you take 1/- 
inch seams, your quilt of twenty- 
four blocks will be about 8 inches 
wide by 12 inches long. Make your 
quilt large enough to cover your 
doll. 

When you have cut out all the 
squares, sew a plain and a figured 
square together along one side, 
using fine stitches. Sew all the 
blocks together in pairs, one plain 
block and one figured block, then 
put them together in checkerboard 
fashion. See the illustration. 


Sew a piece of plain material, 


By JOANNE DEE 


the same size as the quilt, on the 
back. Tie a yarn knot in the cen- 
ter of each square and your quilt 
is done. 


The Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help them- 

selves and others by saying this prayer 

God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my 
way 

Through every moment of the 
day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that is 
in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, 
uick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth 
are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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**\7OU'D better bring some radishes next 

time, and the green beans are about gone 
too,” said Coralee as she and Kegs started ar- 
ranging the peas and freshly scrubbed carrots 
that Cousin Bob had brought to the Spartans’ 
vegetable stand beside the big road. 

“All right,” agreed Cousin Bob. “Have you 
enough of everything else?” 

“Well, maybe you’d better bring a little 
more lettuce. It’s getting pretty low,” Kegs sug- 
gested. 

Business was good at the Spartan vegetable 
stand that June morning. The colorful display 
of scarlet radishes, golden carrots, and crisp 
green lettuce had tempted many motorists to 
stop and buy. 

“Whoopee!” exclaimed Kegs, “we must 
have taken in a lot of money this morning.” 

“We have,” Coralee replied. “I wonder how 
much.” 

“I think I'll count it.” Kegs sat down on 
the floor of the stand and took the tin cocoa 
can from the shelf under the counter and started 
counting. 

“Here’s the dollar in change we started 
with,” he said, laying two half dollars aside. 
While Kegs was counting, Coralee took two 
quart boxes and started filling them from the 
bin of green beans under the counter. 

Kegs finished counting the money and put 
it back in place on the shelf under the counter. 
“Phew!” he said. “Eight dollars and seventy- 


By CURTIS HASELTINE 


five cents! Business is certainly very good!” 

“Hello,” said a voice. 

A man had come up close to the stand, and 
stood peering over the counter. Kegs straight- 
ened up.. | 

Coralee put down the bean boxes. “Hello,” 
she replied. “What can I do for you?” 

She looked the man over closely. Judged 
by his clothing, he was evidently a tramp from 
the railroad. 

“I wonder if I could trouble you for a drink 
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of. water?” he asked with a friendly smile. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “but we don’t have 
any water here. If you'll wait a little while, one 
of the boys will be here from the garden and 
you may go back to the well with him.” 

“Thanks, I will.” The tramp looked over 
the display of vegetables. 

‘““How’s business?” he asked. 

“Fine!” said Coralee. ‘““We’ve been rushed 
all morning.” 

Kegs purposely knocked a box of green 
beans off onto the floor. As Coralee stooped to 
help pick them up, Kegs whispered, “Don’t let 
on that we’ve got much money. Remember those 
tramps that started to rob you.” 

Coralee nodded. 

‘Aren't you afraid some one will come along 
and take your money away from you?” asked 
the tramp when the beans were all picked up. 

“Not a bit,” Coralee answered. ‘““No one 
would be mean and cowardly enough to rob 
us.” 

“I don’t know,” said the 


money, even to robbing children.” 

Kegs quickly bent down and shoved the 
cocoa tin into the bin of green beans under the 
counter. But as he straightened up he saw that 
there was a car stopping in front of the stand. 
Suppose they had to make change! 

‘How much are your carrots?” called the 
driver. 

“Two bunches for a nickel,” replied Cora- 
lee. 

“Tll take two,” said the man, “and you’d 
better give me a couple of bunches of that 
asparagus too. It looks good.” 

Coralee slipped the vegetables into a sack 
and carried them out to the car. The driver 
handed her a five-dollar bill. 

“Can you change that?” he asked. “It’s all 
I have.” 

“Yes,” said Coralee, “if you don’t mind 
small change.” 

“That’s perfectly all right,” the man agreed. 

With a quick glance at the 


tramp. “I’ve seen some men 
who were pretty mean. They'd 
do most anything for a little 


tramp, Kegs dug the cocoa tin 
out of the beans and counted out 
_ the customer’s change. When 
| the motorist had driven away the 
| tramp said, ““What’s the matter, 
| son? Did you think I might rob 
you?” 
| “Yes,” declared Kegs de- 
|  fiantly. tramps started to 
rob Coralee once.” 
! | “And why didn’t they fin- 
| ish?” the tramp asked  smil- 


ingly. 

“Cause Coralee shamed them out of tak- 
ing money away from children,” said Kegs. 

“It’s still in the same cocoa can, Pete,” said 
Coralee, looking straight at him. “I thought I 
remembered that smile of yours.” 

“O. K., Spartan,” laughed the tramp. “I’m 
still not robbing children.” 

Kegs looked from one to the other amazed. 

“Is he—I mean—is that one of them?” he 
spluttered. 

“Yes,” said the man. “I was one of those 
two tramps that started to rob your partner 
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once. I was just passing 
through today and thought I'd 
drop off to see how you’re com- 
ing along and thank you for 
those blackberries. They were 
fine.” 

“I was glad to give them to 
you when I found out you 
weren't going to rob me,” 
laughed Coralee. 


OUSIN BOB came up to 

the stand with a fresh 
supply of vegetables in a bushel 
basket and when he went back 
to the Roost Pete went with 
him to get his drink. 

In a short while Cousin Bob 
was back with some tomatoes. 

“Say,” he said, “for a 
tramp, that fellow sure can 
work! Mrs. Harrison set him to 
mowing weeds for a meal and 
she about had to take the 
scythe away to get him to stop 
long enough to eat.” 

The afternoon passed slow- 
ly and business dropped off. 
Cousin Bob brought another 
basket of vegetables from the 
garden and reported that Pete 
was still working hard. When 
Pete had mowed all the weeds 
on the place, he started chop- 
ping wood and stacking it by 
the outdoor canning range. 

Finally Coralee and Kegs 
decided to close the stand and 
call it a day. Cousin Bob drove 
around to the stand with Sur- 
prise hitched to the cart, and 
they piled the baskets and sacks 
and leftover vegetables into 
the cart and drove back to the 
Roost. 

They found that the rest of 
the Spartans had quit work too 


A little cricket 
Born in a thicket, 
Blinked at the sun in the sky. 
“Oh, what can that be?” 
In wonder cried he, 
“And what inthe world am 1?” 


and were sitting in the shade 
of the big maples. Pete was 
holding Ebbie asleep in his 
lap. 

“Hello, Spartans,” he said 
as Coralee and the boys drove 
up. “How did you make out?” 

“We made over eleven 
dollars today,” Coralee an- 
nounced. 

“Well, I ran out of work 
here,’ said Pete, “but Mrs. 
Harrison gave me enough work 
to earn my supper so I’m stay- 
ing around to collect it.” 

“Pete has been telling us 
about his travels,” said Red. 
“He’s been all over the United 
States and part of Canada.” 

“Yes,” said Pete, “and you 


kids are living in the best part 
of it all. I’d like to settle down 
in this part of the country.” 

“I'd think it would be more 
fun traveling,” objected Red. 
“I'd rather travel like you’ve 
done than be a stick-in-the-mud 
here all my life.” 

“Travel is all right,” ex- 
plained Pete, “but not the way 
I do it. You meet too many 
people like Buck, the fellow I 
was with when I was here be- 
fore. And you never get any 
place in life if you’re always 
on the bum, drifting from one 
place to another. As soon as I 
can find a place where I can 
get a job and settle down, I’m 
going to.” 

Just then Mr. Harrison 
drove into the yard. He waved 
to the Spartans as he went in- 
to the house. 

A few minutes later he 
came out into the yard. Going 
up to Pete he said, “My wife 
tells me you’ve been doing a 
little work for her today.” 

“T’ve done a little,” admitted 
Pete. “I’m afraid it wasn’t real- 
ly enough to pay for the lunch 


she gave me.” 
“Mrs. Harrison is well sat- 
isfied,” said Mr. Harrison. 


“She told me that you are a 
good worker.” 

“With that kind of recom- 
mendation I wonder if you 
haven’t some work that I can 
do around here?” grinned Pete. 
“I'd like to settle down and 
quit being a bum.” 

“What kind of work can 
you do?” asked Mr. Harrison. 

“Well, I could paint your 
barn for you,” Pete suggested. 
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“It does need it,” Mr. Harrison 
admitted. 

“And I see you have to leave 
your cultivator and the cart out in 
the weather,’ continued Pete. “I 
could build you a shed to put 
them in. There’s room for it right 
over there on the west side of the 
barn.” 

“The only trouble is,” said Mr. 
Harrison, “we haven’t any place 
where you could sleep. There's no 
extra room in the house.” 

“TIl sleep in the barn,” offered 
Pete. 

“I’m afraid you won't find any 
place to sleep there either,” said 
Mr. Harrison. “I’m sorry too, be- 
cause the barn does need a coat 
of paint and that shed would pro- 
vide some storage room that we 
really need. It’s come to the point 
where I can hardly get into the 
barn any more, it’s so cluttered up. 
I tell you, if you can find any 
place in the neighborhood to stay, 
the job is yours.” 

Meanwhile David had been con- 
sulting with the other Spartans. 
All of them nodded. 

“Sure,” agreed Kegs, “that’s a 
swell idea.” 

“Dad,” said David, ‘‘Pete can 
bunk in the Roost if he wants to. 
We don’t use it much during the 
summer.” 


“Ts it a deal ?”’ asked Mr. Harri- 
son. 


“Tt is!’ Pete was pleased. . 


“Thanks a lot, Spartans.” 


Mrs. Harrison announced that 
supper was ready and as the gang 
started their various ways home- 
ward, Pete said to Mr. Harrison, 
“They're a bunch of real pals!” 


Table Blessing 


The Lord, who heeds the 
raven’s Cry, 
Gives to us daily our supply. 


POOLS FOR HOT 
WEATHER 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


F YOU would like a wading 
pool to play in during the hot 
weather or a lily pond with gold- 
fish darting through the water, 
now is the time to make it. 

An old bath tub, which can be 
purchased at a junk yard, makes 
a fine pool. If you are fortunate 
enough to obtain such a tub, dig 
a pit and sink the tub into the 
ground up to the rim. Surround 
it with a border of flat rocks if it 
is to be a wading pool, or a plant- 
ing of ferns, iris, vines, and rock- 
garden plants if it is to be a lily 

ond. 

A large hot-water boiler cut in 
two, a tank for watering stock, or 
an old wash tub may also be used 
as small lily ponds. I know of one 
rock garden built around a tiny 
pool which is kept supplied with 
water from the icebox drip. 


If you are unable to get any of 
these things, a concrete-lined pool 
is quite simple to build. Select an 
elevated place for easy draining. 
Dig a basin 6 inches deep at the 
sides, sloping to 21 inches in the 
center. It may be round, square, or 
any shape you wish, and from 10 


to 12 feet long. 

Prepare concrete in the propor- 
tions of 1 part cement, 3 parts 
sand, and 5 parts coarse gravel or 
crushed rock, with enough water 
to make a heavy mixture. Mix 
enough concrete to cover the sides 
and the bottom to a depth of 214 
inches. Level it off quickly with a 
trowel. Cover with wet sacks or 
sprinkle every few hours to pre- 
vent it from drying too quickly 
and cracking. 

The following day the pool will 
be ready for the second coat. This 
time mix 1 part of cement with 4 
parts of sand and add enough 
water to spread easily. Apply a 
coating 14 inch thick. Protect it 
from fast drying as you did the 
first coat. 

The third day paint the surface 
with a thin mixture of waterproof 


WATER LEVEL 
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RAISING LILIES In A TUB 


cement and water. In three or four 
hours the pool may be filled and 
used. 

Make a two-foot border of flat 
stones set in sand around the pool. 
Beyond this you can build a rock 
garden and a steppingstone path 
leading to the pool. 
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STRAWBERRY SEASON 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


TRAWBERRY shortcake is 
the best dessert ever in- 
vented!’ Daisy Dean stated. 
“I like strawberries fixed just 
any old way,” added Marjorie. 
“So I notice!” her mother 
laughed. “But don’t eat them all.” 
“There are plenty more in the 
garden,” answered Marjorie as the 
girls finished stemming a huge 
bowlful of the luscious fruit. 
“Some people prefer shortcake 
made of sponge or angel-food bat- 
ter,’ observed Mrs. Miller, “but 
I prefer it made of rich biscuit 
dough baked in two buttered lay- 
ers, and covered with juicy sugared 
berries.” 
“Yum-yum!” 
smacked her lips. 
“Here are two bowls. In one 
put the choice berries, wash them 
carefully, and cover with sugar,” 


Daisy Dean 


Mrs. Miller directed. “We'll 
use two quarts of berries alto- 
gether. Half a quart of choice 
whole berries and half a quart of 
crushed berries for the shortcake 
and the same amount for the pie.” 

“You don’t want the berries 
mashed to a pulp, do you?” Daisy 
Dean inquired. 

“Oh, no!” replied Mrs. Miller. 
“Just crush them so that the juice 
will dissolve the sugar. The raw 
berries are ready to spread on the 
shortcake as they are now, but 
for the pie the pint of crushed 
fruit is cooked as directed in the 
recipe. Pie crust can be made of 1 
cupful bread or graham-cracker 
crumbs and 1 tablespoonful sugar, 
softened with 14 cupful butter 
and spread over a buttered 8-inch 
pan. Bake 10 minutes in a moder- 
ate oven. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 


2 cupfuls flour 

4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 

4 tablespoonfuls sugar 

teaspoonful salt 

Y, cupful butter 

3/4, cupful milk 

Sift dry ingredients together. 

Work in the shortening. Add the 

milk slowly, keeping mixture 

light. Divide dough into two 
ual parts. Roll each piece 

until about 1/, inch thick. Place 

one on top of the other in a 

floured pan and bake in a hot 

oven 10 minutes. When done, 

split layers apart. Spread with 

butter and sweetened fruit. 


STRAWBERRY PIE 


1 baked pie shell 

1 quart strawberries 

1 cupful sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls cornstarch 
1 cupful whipped cream 


Select half of the choice 
strawberries and place in baked 
‘on shell. Mash the remaining 

tries. Bring them to a boil 
and add sugar mixed with corn- 
starch. Stir and cook slowly 
about 10 minutes. Cool and pour 
over uncooked berries. Chill and 
cover top of pie with whipped 
cream before serving. 


WHISKERS 
STEALS THE 
CIRCUS 


(Continued from page 6) 


towards him and Toughy. Jim 
gaped in astonishment, then 
bowed too. Both boys grasped the 
bear cub’s collar and led him out 
of the ring. The audience began 
to leave. The show was over. 
“Whew!” Jim breathed when 
they were in the barn and Toughy 
was safely chained. “That was 
some stunt! Say, Tom, I’m sorry 
I talked chat way about Whiskers’s 
being in the show. You and 
Whiskers made the hit of the 
afternoon with your clowning.” 
Tommy felt his ears turning 
red. “Well,” he said, “I’m glad I 
did it too—as things turned out. 
They didn’t happen just the way 


I intended, but—I’m glad they 


didn’t. It was better this way.” 

“TIL say it was good this way!” 
Teddy remarked as he came up. 
“I don’t think I ever laughed so 
much at a real clown in a regular 
circus. It sure was a grand sur- 
prise—your bursting in like that 
with Whiskers.” 

“Yes, it was sort of a surprise 
—the whole business,” Tommy 
agreed. 


THE TIPTOE 
FAIRY 


(Continued from page 22) 


quietly and had everything put 
away in no time. Then he tiptoed 
back to the front steps and sat 
down to watch the bumblebee. 

Just then Mother called, “John, 
have you put your toys away yet?” 

John smiled wisely. 

“No,” he said, “I got a tiptoe 
fairy to do it for me!” 
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CLE PERLE put his hand be- 
hind him and spun a bright cop- 
per penny up over his shoulder. It 
landed squarely in his shirt pocket. 
“My friends,” he said solemnly to 
the twins, Bets and Tyke, “I think the 
time has come for willow whistles.” 
The twins were very fond of Uncle 
Perle. He not only made willow whis- 
tles for them and threw coins up behind 


his back, catching them in his shirt 


pocket, but he always talked to them 
just as if they were grown up. 

Uncle Perle also had a wonderful 
trained crow called Plato whom he had 
taught to speak. But Plato could not 
learn the right word to say at the right 
time, so he usually repeated just what 
was said to him. 

When Uncle Perle would say to 
him, “My friend, you are a rascal,” 
Plato would cock his head on one side, 
blink one eye, and say to Uncle Perle, 
“Rascal.” 

This always made the twins laugh, 
and even Uncle Perle’s eyes would 
twinkle as he tossed Plato a grain of 
corn. 

With Plato perched on Uncle 
Perle’s shoulder, Uncle Perle and the 
twins went down to the creek that ran 
through the pasture where the willows 
grew. There Uncle Perle opened the 
smallest and sharpest blade of his knife 
and started carving a willow whistle. 

Bets and Tyke lay on their stomachs 
on the creek bank and watched the 
water spiders and whirligigs race mad- 
ly around in circles. 

“I wonder,” said Bets, “why they’re 
in such a hurry? They never seem to go 
any place.” 

“If I could skate on water as they 
can, I’d prob’ly go fast too,” Tyke an- 
swered. “I think it would be lots of 
fun.” 

“Feel how cool the water is.” Bets 
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dipped her hand into the stream. 

“You'd better be careful or you'll lose that 
ring Mother gave you for your birthday,” Tyke 
warned. 

“Tl take it off and lay it here.” Bets took 
the ring off her finger and laid it carefully on 
a big flat stone. 

“Let’s sail boats,” suggested Tyke. ‘This 
cottonwood leaf is mine.” 

“This willow leaf makes a prettier boat,” 
said Bets, setting it on the water. 

Just then several shrill toots sent Bets and 
Tyke on the run to Uncle Perle. He handed 
each a whistle. 

“There, my friends,’ he said gravely. “I 
give you whistles that would delight the heart 
of Pan, the Greek god of flocks and pastures. 
Take them and see what sweet sounds they 
give forth.” 

Bets and Tyke thanked him 
politely, then they blew and blew 
until their red cheeks almost burst. 
Plato flew to the top of a cotton- 
wood and cawed lustily. 

“Let me have your whistle a 
moment, Tyke,” said Uncle Perle. 
“Plato seems to dislike the: sounds 
you are making.” He whittled a 
little more on Tyke’s whistle and 
then handed it back. “Now, you and Bets blow 
together.” He closed his eyes to listen as the 
twins tooted with all their might. ‘That is much 
better,” he said finally, nodding his head. “Let’s 
be off to the baronial hall.” 

The twins knew that when Uncle Perle said 
“baronial hall” he always meant their little ivy- 
covered brick home. So away they started with 
Bets leading the parade and Tyke behind her, 
both blowing their whistles loudly. Uncle Perle, 
with Plato on his shoulder, brought up the rear. 


UDDENLY Bets stopped blowing. “My 
ring!” she cried. “I left it on that rock by 
the creek!” 
So the parade faced about and went back to 
the creek. But the ring was not there. It wasn’t 
on the stone, or beside it, or even under it. 


“Somebody must have taken it,” declared 
Bets soberly. She tried very hard to keep two 
big tears out of her eyes. 

“Steady, milady,” said Uncle Perle gently. 
“Even now inspiration comes to me.” 

“What?” asked the twins with one voice. 

“Inspiration!” repeated Uncle Perle. “In 
short, a hunch. I think I know where your ring 
is!” 

“Where?” asked Bets. 

Uncle Perle did not answer but took Plato 
gently from his shoulder and held the crow in 
front of him. 

“Plato,” he said, looking the crow in the 
eye, “fetch!” 

‘Fetch,’ answered Plato, and flew from 
Uncle Perle’s hand. Away he sailed to the top of 
the cottonwood tree where the twins could see 
a big nest. In a second he returned 
and dropped a piece of glass into 


Uncle Perle’s hand. 
‘Fetch,’ said Uncle Perle 
again. 


“Fetch,” grumbled Plato and 
again flew away. On his return 
this time, he dropped a shiny bit 
of tin foil into Uncle Perle’s out- 
stretched hand. But Uncle Perle 
was still not satisfied. 

“Fetch,” he ordered again. Plato looked dis- 
gusted. 

“Fetch,” he repeated wearily, and off he 
went to the cottonwood. This time the glisten- 
ing bit he dropped into Uncle Perle’s hand was 
Bet’s lost ring. Uncle Perle gave it to her and 
she slipped it on her finger. 

“Thank you!” she cried, ‘‘and thank you, 
Plato.” 

“Imp!” said Uncle Perle severely, holding 
Plato at arm’s length in front of him. “The 
lady thanks you for your thievery—you rascal!” 
He perched Plato back on his shoulder. 

“Rascal,” murmured Plato sleepily, ruffling 
his feathers and settling down on Uncle Perle’s 
shoulder. “Rascal,” he repeated and dropped off 
to sleep. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


days were just as eager to hear 
stories of travel and adventure 
as are the children of today. 

“Tell us again, good prophet,” 
the little boy would beg, “about 
the spring that gave only bitter 
water; and how, when there was 
much disease and the land around 
was barren, the Lord gave the peo- 
ple fresh clean water.” (You may 
read this story, if you care to, in 
the Old Testament, the 2d chap- 
ter of the Second Book of Kings.) 

The children asked many, many 
questions, but Elisha was always 
patient with the boy and his 
friends. He knew that those boys 
and girls would some day be the 
men and women of his beloved 
Israel, and he wanted them to 
know of the power of God. He 
wanted them to grow up to be 
wise and true, obeying God in all 
their ways. 

Then Elisha went away to 
Mount Carmel to teach, and the 
boy went to his father’s field to 
watch the reapers. It was while 
in the field one day that the boy 
became very ill. He was quickly 
carried home to his mother, and 
“he sat on her knees till noon, 
and then died.” 

The mother laid the boy on the 
bed of the man of God. Then she 
hurriedly drove to Mount Carmel 
to seek help of Elisha. 


Elisha saw her coming when 
she was yet far off. He sent his 
servant to meet her and to ask, “Is 
it well with thee? Is it well with 
thy husband? Is it well with the 
child?” 

But the woman did not stop un- 
til she had come to Elisha. Then 
she bowed herself to the ground 
at Elisha’s feet. She told him of 


By E. MENDES 


Rhyming Animals 


Give the name of an animal 
that rhymes with the last word of 
each first line. 

1. This friend of man, you'll 
guess of course, 

Means the faithful patient 
2. You all know well the girl with 

the golden hair, 

Who slept in the bed of the 

smallest 
3. He runs so fast all through the 
house, 

The frisky, playful littl—— 
4. Has two long legs, two short 

ones too, 

This funny looking 


9 
Fruit Diamond 


Replace each dot with the letter 
or word given in the definition 
that stands opposite it. If you 
choose the right words, you will 
find each word is contained twice 
in its diamond. 

- A letter in father 
An animal 
A fruit 
-- A tree 
- A letter in father 


Letter Additions 


1. Add D to a tree and find 
“grieved for.” 
2. Add D to part of a fish and 
find “‘to discover.” 
Add D to an animal and find 
“a piece of wood.” 
4. Add D to a number and find 
“to care for.” 
5. Add D to a meadow and find 
“to guide.” 


6. Add D to a pronoun and find: 


“a collection of cattle.” 
7. Add D to part of a wheel and 
find “weary.” 
8. Add D to tiny and find ‘“‘an un- 
welcome plant.” 


Initial Puzzle 


The initial letters of these three- 
letter words when read downward 
will name a well-known fish. 
Unhappy. 

An industrious insect. 

. A color. 

. A man you love very much. 
. Anger. 

. Fresh. 

. The finish. 


BR 


the sorrow that had befallen her. 
And she said, ‘As Jehovah liveth, 
and as thy soul liveth, I will not 
leave thee.” 

So Elisha returned with the 
woman to her home, and when he 
arrived he found the child upon 
the bed as she had told him. He 
went into the room and shut the 
door, and prayed unto the Lord. 

When Elisha told his servant 


to call the mother, she came and 
found the child’s eyes open. Her 
son was alive! Again the woman 
bowed herself to the ground be- 
fore Elisha, so great was her 
gratitude. 

The Lord God of Israel had 
raised her son from the dead and 
had given the people another sign 
by which they might know that 
Elisha was a holy man of God. 


The Saturday Club was about to lose one of 
its members, for right after the close of school 
Mary Ellen was to move to another city. The 
other girls had planned a farewell party for her, 
but the question of what they were to give her 
had not been decided. 

“Why not send her WEE WISDOM magazine 
for a year?” proposed Annie May, and every one 
agreed that her suggestion was the best of all. 
Clipping a gift blank from WEE WISDOM, they 
mailed it with $1 to Unity School. The first copy 
of the magazine will be sent to Mary Ellen at her 
new home, and each new copy will be a happy 
reminder of the friends she left behind. 

If you are looking for a nice 
good-by gift for some friend, 
why not follow Annie May's 
suggestion? A year’s subscrip- 
tion for WEE WISDOM is 
twelve gifts in one. You wiil 
find a blank on page 34. 


JIMMY 


makes a 
Resolution 


Meeting Plucky Mathison was the 
beginning of a great change in 
Jimmy Hardesty. Until then Jimmy 
had been a thoughtless, selfish boy, 
but now he wanted to be more like 
Plucky. For here was a boy who 
could do things, who worked to help 
his mother make a success of their 
farm and loved doing it. Jimmy sud- 
denly wanted to do something worth 
while himself. His father had been 
hurt in an accident and his mother, 
too, needed help. 


Straightway Jimmy started think- 
ing. He made a resolution, and the 
way he carried it out is told in 
HOW JIMMY CAME THROUGH, a 
story so interesting that you will not 
want to stop until you have read it 
through. This book has a lovely 
cover and many attractive pictures. 
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By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON | COLOR 


I THINK some cattails, prim and tall, 
A lily pad or two, 

Soft tints of yellow, green, and brown 
Complete this page—don’t you? 


MORGAN 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 
Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
, Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 
friend. I inclose $1 to pay for my order. 


Friend's name 
Street 
City and State 
My name 
Street 
City and State 


W-6-36 


UNITY 
PERIODICALS 
for Adults 


The Unity School of Christianity 
publishes the following periodi- 
cals, which are to the adult what 
WEE WISDOM is to the child. 
Like WEE WISDOM they are 
priced at $1 each for a year's 
subscription. 


UNITY 


—Contains material that bears 
on Christian healing and Chris- 
tian living. For the advanced 
student of metaphysics. 


WEEKLY UNITY 


+An eight-page publication 
adapted to the needs of the be- 
ginner in the study of Truth. Car- 
ries brief, compact articles that 
are intensely practical. 


UNITY DAILY WORD 


—A pocket-sized monthly maga- 
zine that contains a page lesson 
for each day of the month as well 
as special articles and poems. 


GOOD BUSINESS 


—A fifty-page monthly magazine 
for alert business men and 
women. Shows how to solve busi- 
ness problems through the ap- 
plication of Truth principles. 


PROGRESS 


—An illustrated monthly maga- 
zine that presents the Truth 
teachings through articles, fas- 
cinating fiction stories, and in- 
terviews with noted people. 


* Unity School also publishes 
metaphysical books, booklets, 
and pamphlets. A complete cat- 
alogue of our publications will 
be sent on request. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ELECTION RETURNS 


KNOW you are eager to learn the result of our WEE WispoM election. 

One of the most important things for which WEE WisDoM stands is 
honesty—honesty in thought and word and deed. So, regardless of what our 
preference may be, we must be honest and abide by the result of your votes in 
our election. The vast majority of your votes were cast in favor of the Bible 
stories. We know from your letters that those who voted for the Bible lessons 
will be good sportsmen in accepting the will of the majority. 

WEE WIspDoM warts to be honest in all its departments. In order to do 
this we must have your help. It has been called to our attention that on the 
guild pages last month were two poems not written by the children that 
sent them in—‘‘Helpers” and “Down in the Hollow.” We dislike to have to 
call attention to copied work. Won't you please help us to keep our guild 
pages honest by sending in only poems and stories that you yourselves make up? 

All of us like little reminders to help keep our thoughts happy. At the 
bottom of the page you will find a little verse for each week of this month. 
Learn one verse each Sunday morning, and use it the entire week. Say it many 
times each day. You will find it helpful. The verse for June 7 will help you 
be a better friend to every one you know, when you remember that the Christ 
spirit in you is the spirit of love and good will. Learn the verses, study them 
to see what they really mean, and then keep them often in mind. 


Helpful Thoughts for the Month of June 


Week of June 7 Week of June 21 
Because the dear Christ dwells in me A song of thanks my glad heart sings 
I treat my playmates graciously. To God who gives us lovely things. 


Week of June 14 Week of June 28 


Today I'll meet some friend and say If I would hear God’s voice today, 
A cheerful word to make him gay. I'll listen closely when I pray. 
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